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SUMMARY 

Congress has exercised close oversight over the DOD service academies (the 
Military Academy at West Point, NY; the Naval Academy at Annapolis, MD; and 
the Air Force Academy at Colorado Springs, CO) since West Point was founded 
in 1802. Seventy-five percent of academy appointments are made by Members 
of Congress. There has been considerable legislation affecting academy 
programs since the late 1980s. There has also been controversy over the moral 
and ethical standards and atmosphere at the academies. Both reflect a broader 
issue ~ whether the special status of the academies and their graduates in their 
services, and within the nation and the American people, adds value to the 
officer accession system commensurate with their costs. 

Academy graduates cost DOD more in appropriated funds than those from 
college Reserve Officer Training Corps (ROTC) or through Officer Candidate 
Schools (OCS). The issue is whether the product is worth the cost, and whether 
factors other than costs are significant. The academies accept high-quality 
young men and women; they are among the most competitive colleges in the 
nation. Academy graduates outperform ROTC and OCS officers in terms of 
promotion and retention. The difference is not large, however, and it is 
impossible to attribute the difference directly to the academy background. 

Since 1989, several aspects of academy programs and costs have been the 
object of congressional review and action. These include whether academy 
graduates should receive regular or reserve commissions; the appropriate active 
duty service obligation for academy graduates; the mix of military and civilian 
faculty at the academies; problems related to women and minorities at the 
academies; the academy prep schools; and academy athletic programs. 

The long-standing reputation of the academies for high ethical standards 
is being questioned more than at any time in the past several decades. It is not 
clear, however, if the incidence of misconduct involving academy students has, 
in fact, risen, or the cause of the rise if it does exist. Many cite both broader 
social problems and aspects of the academies’ environment which may not 
sufficiently reinforce moral and ethical standards. There are indications that 
many incidents of misconduct are related to relations between male and female 
students. 

Options for Congress include: (1) doing nothing, assuming major problems 
are being adequately addressed and minor ones can be solved administratively; 
(2) insuring that minor reforms not fundamentally changing the academies are 
undertaken; (3) cutting or increasing enrollment; (4) making the academies 
exclusively military schools for persons already having undergraduate degrees; 
(5) adding graduate education to the academies; and (6) abolishing the academies 
altogether. Given the centrality of the academies in the institutional life of the 
armed forces, the onus of demonstrating the worth of major change in their 
roles may lie with the proponents of such change, rather than requiring 
defenders of the status quo to justify the existing situation. 
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Introduction 



Purpose 

This report identifies and discusses current issues of interest to the 
Congress concerning the Department of Defense (DOD) service academies. 1 The 
end of the Cold War and the resultant reduction and restructuring of the 
defense establishment have resulted, since the late 1980s, in a variety of specific 
legislative initiatives and concerns regarding the academies. Furthermore, some 
believe that the ability of the service academies to produce new military officers 
who reflect the highest moral, ethical, and professional standards of their 
services is being challenged more than has been the case for many decades. 
DOD itself regards this component of the academies’ mission as very important. 
It states that the purpose of the academies is: 2 

To provide an annual influx of career-motivated officers and future 
leaders into each Service. Those officers shall be immersed in the traditions 
and professional values essential to the institutional character of the U.S. 
Armed Forces. 

The annual accession of a substantial number of officers who have 
experienced an intensive professional military environment during the 
achievement of a 4-year college education is a key to maintaining institutional 
values essential to the militaiy structure. The accession of those officers 
generates positive peer influence to convey those traditions and values, 
stimulating the entire force. That serves to sustain professional attitudes, 
values, and beliefs essential to the long-term readiness of the Armed Forces. 



'The U.S. Militaiy Academy at West Point, New York, educates officers for the Army; 
the U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, for the Navy and Marine Corps (up to 
one-sixth of each graduating class of the Naval Academy may be commissioned officers 
in the Marine Corps); and the U.S. Air Force Academy at Colorado Springs, Colorado, for 
the Air Force. 

2 Section D, DOD Directive 1322.22, Subject: Service Academies. August 24, 1994; 
Comments on a draft of this report by the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Force Management Policy), October 18 and November 8, 1996; hereafter referred to as 
FMP Comments. 
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The individual academy mission statements - less broad, but consonant 
with, the DOD-wide mission statement -- are as follows: 3 

Military Academy: To educate and train the Corps of Cadets so that each 
graduate shall have the attributes essential to professional growth as an 
officer of the Regular Army, and to inspire each to a lifetime of service to 
the nation. 

Naval Academy: To develop midshipmen morally, mentally, and physically 
and to imbue them with the highest ideals of duty, honor, and loyalty in 
order to provide graduates who are dedicated to a career of naval service 
and have potential for future development in mind and character to assume 
the highest responsibilities of command, citizenship, and government. 

Air Force Academy: To provide instruction and experience to all cadets 
so they graduate with the knowledge, character, and motivation essential 
to leadership as career officers in the United States Air Force. 

Accordingly, this report addresses two types of issues: 

• Program and cost concerns. These include the comparative costs 
of various officer commissioning programs maintained by the 
Department of Defense (DOD) and the quality of officers they 
produce; whether service academy graduates should receive regular 
or reserve commissions; the active duty service obligation of 
academy graduates; and the appropriate mix of military and civilian 
faculty at the academies; and the operation of the academy 
preparatory schools. 

• Ethical, social, and moral problems and issues among 
academy students and staff. These include the status of 
minorities and women at the academies; aspects of the status of 
athletics at the academies; and, most importantly, misconduct such 
as cheating and other forms of academic dishonesty, sexual 
misconduct, use of illegal drugs, alcohol abuse, other types of 
criminal acts, and hazing of junior cadets/midshipmen by more 
senior students. 4 

Both of these categories are related to a broader, central issue: whether or not 
the special role of the academies within their respective military services, in the 
nation, and among the American people, adds value to the officer accession 
system commensurate with their purpose and their costs. 



3 U.S. General Accounting Office. DOD Service Academies: Improved Cost and 
Performance Monitoring Needed. Report nos. B-242092 and GAO/NSIAD-91-79. 
Washington, July 16, 1991: 22. 

4 Students at the Naval Academy (both men and women) are called midshipmen-, 
those at the other academies are referred to as cadets. 




